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Lake Creek, Wasatch County 


In December of 1868, Robert Lindsay and Sarah Ann Murdock, and 
William Lindsay and Mary Mair were married in Salt lake City. It 
£ook them two days with an ox team to reach Salt Lake by way of 
Park City. 


The two couples lived in a one-roomed log house owned by Robert 


Lindsay the first winter. The house was located across the street 


west of the present Heber First Ward L.D.S. church building on the 
site of the William Turner home, William and wife secured a house 
of their own in the springtime. 


-The two brothers looked around for a location for a permanent 
home where they could have a farm and water. They decided on a site 
three miles east of Heber City where there was a spring and good 
farming soil. About 1877 they left Heber. 


They each had several children when they built their log house 
and moved their two families to begin life on Lake Creek -- just 
east of what is now known as Lindsay's Hill or Cedar Hill. 


About 1883 the two brothers decided that it would be easier to 
work their farms if one lived on the upper section so they "drew 
cuts" to see which brother would move and build a new home. Robert 
got the "cut" to move so he did and built a long two-roomed log 
house and later a large two story log house which now stands at 
Lindsay's Dell. Robert had this house weather-boarded and painted 
so it is not easily recognized as being a log house. It is warm 
and substantial having heavy wooden pins holding the logs together. 
This house still stands (1957) at Lindsay's Dell and is owned by 
ihe Bond family. 


William built a long log house at first and later he erected 
‘a big two story log house and had it weather-boarded and painted. 
It stood as a "House of Memories" until March 1948 when it was 
burned down. 


. Lindsay's for a cottage meetin. 
'chairs to make seats for everyone. 


First White People io Ruild Homes on Lake Creek 
From memory and diary of Robert Lindsay 


Elizabeth F. lindsay July, 1957 


On the accompanying map will be indicated the relative location 


of the different people who first located on Lake Creek. As the 
dates are learned they may be added. 


After the Heber Flour Mill was built different people lived 
there. The Mitchie family was one of the first. Charley Wilckens 
was there earlier, I think. Robert Broadhead located about half a 
mile east of the Mill. He and his family built up quite a circle 


of houses around his big three story brick house, The first houses 
were log ones. l 


Eliza Lindsay said there was a school house erected in that 
circle and that the older children of Robert and William Lindsay 
attended that school. Henry Chatwin was the teacher there at one 
time and they used to have "spelling matches" on Friday afternoons. 
Henry Chatwin did many things to entertain his pupils, especially 
on Friday afternoons, but at any rate the children were happy and | 
that cannot be said of some children who attended the early schools 
where "the three R's" ruled with a cruel hand. 


Robert Lindsay tells in his diary of 1884 about working on the 


school house. Evidently the patrons built the school house and paid 
the teacher. | | ij 


Church Influences 


The L.D.S. Church looked after its members who did not live 
in town, .Once William McHullin and others came up io Uncle William 
The men folks’ put. planks on 

Aunt Mary brought pretty pieced ` 


quills to put on the boards. Her white window drapes with wide 


netted lace looked beautiful. 


^^ 


The men and women from Heber sang songs and the men gave us 
some good sermons. All I remember was the lovely friendly feeling 
and the spirit of worship that touched my heart. They all sang "Do 
What is Right", and everytime I hear that song I go back in memory to 
that pretty, crowded room in Uncle William Lindsay's home on Lake 
Creek. Everyone shook hands with us. No child was missed. How 
important I felt to meet all these lovely people. 


I remember the singing. Everyone sang. The influence of that 
cottage meeting still lasts, I know little about music, but I've 
learned to play "Do What is Right" on the piano. 


Farm Activities on Lake Creek 


The outside activities at the farm were many and they were 
strenuous, There was no modern equipment to clear acres of sage 
brush land in a day. Speaking of breaking up land in those early 
days, Joseph W. (Jode) Thomas says in his story: "If we used oxen 
we could plow the sage brush up and then pick up the brush. The 
oxen being fastened to the plow with a chain allowed this. When 
horses were used, this could not be done because the sage brush piled 


up in front of the double trees and stopped the horses. Before plowing - 


sage brush land with horses each brush had to be attacked with a 
grubbing hoe and chopped out root and all. Sometimes the plow would 
get the roots, but it was best to dig them out". 


The brush would be thrown aside to be put into piles. Generally, 
the younger children would throw the brush into great high heaps for 
the evening contests. Fach group tried to get the biggest pile so 
that its flames would shoot highest into the evening sky. The neigh- 
bor's children would join in the torch races trying to keep different 
groups from their fire by carrying a blazing sage brush branch. Once 
in awhile someone would catch on fire, then all would stop their game 
to smother the blaze or dip the unfortunate in the irrigation ditch. 
Sometimes the children would roast potatoes in the fires to be eaten 
after the contest fun was over. 


. farm animals and new activities were necessary. 


There was digging and building pits for carrots, potatoes, 
turnips and rutabagas. ‘There was building fences, mangers, feed 
boxes and sheds or barns. There was hauling manure to fertilize 
the fields and to keep the corrals cleaned out. 


Then of cours se, there was the constant demand for fire wood 
to be met winter and summer as there were no electric nor gas stoves 
nor irons. The men and boys would bring big loads of quaking aspen 
trees and scrub oak to be cut up at odd times into stove lengths. 
In later years, Robert Lindsay would make at least one trip to 
Coalville in the Fall to get a load of soft coal to use sparingly 
along with the wood. I remember the scrub oak because we would 
often put a few sticks, about a foot long, in the oven to get them 
warm, then we would wrap a cloth or a paper around them to cover the 
roughness. Then we would take them to bed with us to keep our feet 
warm, The oak would hold the heat all night. 


When irrigating the fields the men didn't seem to use much 


energy in making head gates which would have saved much hard labor 
and valuable soil, 


The constant care of the animals on the farm brought much work. 
There was feeding, milking, herding, shoeing, hunting, riding and 
“breaking in" young animals. In later years sheep were added to the 


Then of course there 
were the varied seasonal work of planting, weeding and harvesting 
and ' ‘berrying". 


Robert Lindsay took time out to take his children on little 
outings to gather service berries and choke cherries. After the 


. Midway Hot Pots became swimming resorts, he would often take his 


family for an afternoon's swim. He had a favorite spot in Center 
Creek Canyon where there were great lime deposils which contained 


fossils of sea life. He would take his children there often to 
gather specimens, 


( 


The Wasatch Stake House 


There are many stories and memories attached to the Wasatch 
Stake Tabernacle. The Averetts, the Crooks, John Adamsen, Robert 
Lindsay, William Lindsay and others got out rock with which to 
build this house. Andrew Johnson helped to lay the rock in place. 
He was a mason. His daughter, Louise Johnson Coleman, now of 
Provo, remembers how her mother "Edie" Johnson used to sit at her 
own home on Second East and watch her husband as he worked on the 
tower of the Stake House. She just knew every day that before 
night he would slip and fall, but he didn't. The tower was finished 
and the bell set in place to toll for funerals, clang for alarms and 
ring crisply to tell people to come to church. | 


The four big "pot bellied" stoves were very important. "Uncle" 
Jesse Bond went religiously from one to the other stirring them 
noisily and then he would disappear into the back room to see about 
the fire there. If the stirrings came in the middle of a solo or 
at the climax of a great sermon it made no difference. The heat 
must be maintained. President A. C. Hatch who had even traveled 
outside the state used to tell us about heating plants which might 
be installed to take the place of these stoves. This all sounded 
fantastic to us. 


Seating arrangements: men on the south side, ladies on north 
side, ladies with babies around the stove on north-east side, mixed 
couples in center, and most fancy hats in center. 


Thrashing Time 


Thrashing time brought work and excitement. The two Lindsay 
women worked and planned together. There would be many of those 
"Little Hill" conversations planning food. We children would take 
an oblong clothes basket and go to Aunt Mary's to borrow dishes if 
our turn came first to feed the ever hungry thrashers. They seemed 
to be like the present day electric garbage disposers -- no end “to 
their capacity to take in food. It also seemed that "break-downs 
always came at the places where the food was best. 


The women cooked pies and cakes 
before the big event. And then when 
vegetables and meats and homemad 
all added to the menu. Ther 
the. children to watch the wh 


oats that they had shocked b 


and steamed puddings for days 
the big thrasher really arrived, 


e bread and pickles and jam were 

€ was work for everyone and thrills for 
ole operation of the bundles of wheat or 
eing eaten up by the big machine and 


then to be poured out into the sacks to be carred on the backs of 


certain workers and poured into the clean, 
wait to be taken to the Mill as needed. 
‘horses go round and round to make the big machine go. 


sweet smelling bins to 
It was fun to watch the 


It was interesting too, to watch the dusty men with chaff in 
their hair and on their clothing as they washed their hands and 


faces in the tubs of water prepared for that purpose. 


looked much different when they were 


We children watched the biscuit 
we wondered breathlessly if there w 
us. These workers would eat thr 
that meant a big food supply. 


The men 


sitting round the long table 
eating and joking about the days happenings, 


plate and the pie supply and 


Lake Creek Schools 


a nl 


In 188 Robert Lindsay and others 


Broadheads on Lake Creek and Eliza, 
family and Mamie, Will H. and Jim Ly 


Eunice, and Elizabeth walked two and 


to a rural school. Mary Brim, Millie Cluf 


were teachers there at different time 


Still later all the Lindsay children 


This gave them a three mile walk nigh 
school building finally built back of 
Brigham Clegg used to ride a horse fr 
of the Lindsays attended school there 


: built a school house by 


ould be anything choice left for `` 
ee meals a day for. several days and 


Rob and Joseph of Robert Lindsay's 


on of William Lindsay 
and other neighborhood children.attended school there. 


was the teacher. later on the younger Lindsay children 


's family 
Henry Chatwin 
-- Jane Ann, 


a half miles to Center Creek 


S. 


Land morning. ‘There was 


f Harvey and Violet Ryan 


atlemiod school at Heber. ` 


a lop 


Miller's home against the hill. 


om Heber to teach in it. 


None 


A 


——— meme eamate rame eoma o 


Robert and William Lindsay were both good penmen and kept up 
regular correspondence with relatives and with missionaries. Robert 
helped his children with their school work especially with their 
arithmetic. He always had a book in the kitchen so that he could 
pick it up and read it when he had a moment while waiting for a 
meal, or while resting. He practiced writing every day on any 
scrap of paper. He would write "Reuben Brown" over and over again. 
He planned to read the Bible once each year. He had a clear speaking 
voice and that along with his humility and sincerity made him a good 
church leader and speaker. The same was true of William Lindsay who 
was also a general favorite with all children. Both men looked after 
the poor and the unfortunate and they made many friends in Wasatch 
County. 


Even to take a bath required much more energy than turning a 
tap for hot or cold water. For instance, at the Lindsay farm you 
would build a hot fire in the stove then bring the wash tub and 
boiler into the house from the wood shed. Then you would carry many 
buckets of water from the spring or from the "windlass" well. This 
would be heated in the boiler or in large kettles. Two chairs 
would be set in front of the tub which was near the stove and a 
blanket or quilt would be thrown over the chairs to screen in the 
"bath room". Then when the water was considered to be the right 
temperature the bath could begin. If the water was found to be too 
hot or too cold then troublesome adjustments had to be made with 
dippers or with tea kettles. Actions had to be guarded because of 
the hot stove near by. Many.a child carried the brand of his 
"Saturday Night Bath" for the full week at least. After the bath 
the water had to be emptied and the boiler and tub had to be 
returned to their proper places. Small wonder that we children 
listened to stories of bathrooms with taps of hot and cold water and 
of indoor toilets as something only in fairyland. 


Indians on Lake Creek 


In the early days the Indians came down lake Creek from the 
reservation. They often made camp on the spring creek that the 
Lindsays settled on. ‘They also camped on a spring west of the old 
Pilt Murdock place right where Aunt Sally Jones had her home. 


Uncle Andrew Lindsay used to tel] us of an Indian scare that 
he had before Aunt Sally Jones built her home. He and another boy 
had to take their cows into the meadows east of Heber to feed each 
day. When the Indians were camped on the lower spring the boys were 
afraid and kept under cover. One day they were in some bushes 
watching the Ihdians when they saw that the group had one of their 
number tied to a tree with his body bare to the waist. The boys in 
terror watched and listened. ‘They saw one of the Indians aim an 
arrow at the captive's heart. The poor fellow's head slumped for- 
ward, and then his body and the boys knew that he was dead. They 
were terrified. As soon as they could move they slipped away as 
quietly and quickly as they could and went to Heber without their 
cows. Some of the older men went after the cows later. 


"Uncle Willie" Murdock -- brother of "Scotch John" M. Murdock 
built a house on lake Creek four miles east of Heber. -.It was on the 
South side of the hill just below the "Crook" home of 1957. When 


Heber Crook bought the old Murdock place he built his house close to 
the present highway. l 


The Murdock house was long with a comfortable shady porch. It 
was a "homey" place with native trees and wild shrubs around it. 
John Adamson married Maggie Murdock and lived in the Murdock house 


when I remember it. "Billy" Baird married Jennie Murdock and lived 
just below the Murdock Hills to the west. . 


The original Baird parents of Lake Creek lived just south of 


the Murdock hill by a little spring. Al Murdock later bought this 
place and William H. Murdock and wife "Lettie" Baum lived there for 


some time. The place is now (1957) owned by Wade. 


The imi home faced the south and was sunny and comfortable. 


I remember three children -- Jane who married Fred Phillips and who 
later lived about where the Nash people lived; "Jimmy".who married 
Jessie Phillips; and "Billy" who married Jennie Murdock. l 


~ 


l 


AS 


Visiting 
A 

People spent much time visiting in those early days. They 
seemed to take the whole family with them and would always stay for 
a meal and sometimes for overnight.  Tne women generally brought 
their knitting so their time was well spent. It is a good thing 
they had carrots and potatoes in pits and that they often had "pig 
killings" and trips to the flour mill with a, "grist", or I don't 
see how the housewife could have provided food for so many unexpected 
guests. 


Mary Lindsay's relatives lived at Park City where the men 
worked in the mines and earned big salaries. These people could 
really "dress up" and when they visited their country cousins we 
really tried to play up to their grendeur. They visited very often. 
William Lindsay had the first two story house so these visitors 
liked to go there. These visitors often gave us children dimes so ~ 
of course we enjoyed their visits. 


Neighbors 


Rasmus Neilson Miller and family lived a little more than a 
nile above the home of Robert Lindsay. Mrs. Miller was caught in a 
brush fire and burned to death one day when the family was away from 
home. Brother Miller did the best he could to care for his children 
and to keep them together. This was no easy task as anyone can 
realize. i 


Brother Miller was a quiet, kind man whom everyone respected. 
Father said Brother Miller had worked too hard when a child in the 
"old country" and he had developed a spine curvature, but in spite 
of that he worked very hard. He walked to Heber very often. The 
day before Christmas, after Mrs. Miller died, father came in from 
the yard and called mother and family together and said, "I can see 
Brother Miller walking to town through the snow. He is probably 
going to Heber to buy something to make Christmas for his little 
family. I'm sure that after the expenses he has had to meet that 


he won't have much to spend. Now, why don't you all go through 
your belongings and each one select something you like real well to 
give to this family and we will have it all ready for him when he 
comes back from town? Mother will direct you and help you to get 
a gift for each member of the family". We all agreed. We didn't 
have toys and books and jewelry such as we have today, but we all 
found something to contribute. I don't remember what each one gave 
but Rob divided up his choice colored pencils and sent half of them 
to Niels. Mother found underwear for each one. There were a few 
toys and a book. I put my only "store" doll in the pack. It was 
& choice china-headed darling with shiny black china hair. I loved 
it and no other doll that I ever owned afterwards quite took its 
place. It went to Minnie. I also sent a tin breast pin with a 


picture on it to Lana. Another doll was added for Lana who was the 
younger girl. & EE 


When the bundle was all tied up it contained something from 
each child besides cookies and candy, and it was really a big, 
interesting bundle. Father took it down to the road when he saw 
Brother Miller coming. We watched from the window and could see 
that he was very much pleased. When he put the big pack on his 
back and started up the hill he really looked like Santa Claus. 


Father said Brother Miller had only been able to buy a little bag of 


nuts for his children so he was very happy with the contributions of 
our family. 


Years afterward, Minnie told me how much she enjoyed my dol. 


She said she still had its china headoand that she would give it 
to me, but somehow she forgot. 


- 


Bengt’ Peterson or Person 


The Peterson or Person family came from Sweden as converts to 
the L.D.S. Church. Bengt's father's given name was Per or Pehr, so 
according to Swedish customs Bengt's surname would be Person or 
Pehrson, but on reaching America he couldn't make people understand 
ihis. Everyone seemed to want to call him Peterson so he gave up 
trying to make them understand and resigned to the name "Peterson". 
His first wife's name was Maria. She was born in Sweden in 1827 
and died there in 1852. His second wife Johanna Johnson was born 
in Hoxerod, Sweden. She never lived on Lake Creek. She died in 
Heber, Utah on 4 April 1877. She and Bengt Person or Peterson had 
the following children: John Peter born 24 June 1859, in Remoseia, 
Sweden and married Julia Margaret Fraughton; Eliza Mary born 10 May 
1861 in Remoseia, Sweden and married George Homer Fraughton; Jens 
Aug born 26 April 1864 in Remoseia, Sweden and married Leah 
Williamson; Amanda Betty born 13 March 1867 in Remoseia, Sweden and 
married Harvy Meeks; Aldoph Fred born 23 June, 1869 in Halsingburg, 
Sweden and married Lucy Mass; Emma Sarah born 16 October 1872 in 
Rockport, Summit County, Utah and married Heber A. Butters. 


His third wife was Albertina Larson and she was born 15 
January 1847 in Svenstorp, Halland, Askome, Sweden. She died 9 
July, 1932 in Salt Lake City, Utah and was buried in the Heber City 
Cemetery 12 July 1932. Their children were: Martha Maria born 
10 July, 1878; Emily Ann Josephine born 8 December 1879, married 
Rone Olmstead; Arvid William born 6 November 1880; Johanna born. 31 
October 1881; Joseph Hakan born 31 October 1882; Hyrum Benjamin 
born 17 December 1883; Lars Albert born 12 June 1885; Abraham and 
Isaac (twins) 28 April 1886; Clara Anna Christina born 21 June 1887, 
Jacob Franklin born 2 August 1889; and Brigham born 14 September 
1890. E 


Bengt Peterson or Person sold his lake Creek farm and moved to 
Buysville or Daniels as it is now called. He bought a smaller place 
there. He then moved to Provo and lived in the Second Ward about two 
years and from there he went to the Teton Basin in Idaho with his 
daughter, Josephine, and her husband, Rone Olmstead. Bengt died 
in Driggs, Idaho 27 November 1913 and was buried in the Heber City 
Cemetery 30 November 1912. 


Bengt Peterson and family settled on Lake Creek five miles 
east of Heber. It was and is a beauty spot with many native trees 
and shrubs about such as service berry and choke cherry bushes and 
With wide meadows to entice nature lovers. As roads improved this 
homestead was often chosen as the site for Ward and Stake parties 
of various kinds. At these outings swings would be put up for all 
to enjoy. Ball games, races and other games amd sports would be 
sponsored. Then would come the regular program of songs and 
speeches before the big event of the day — the picnic with all 
its good things including homemade ice cream for everyone.  Trans- 
portation to these events would be mostly on horse back or with 
horses and wagons which were fitted up with spring seats for the 
adults and boards with qulits on them for the children. The 
roads were rough and full of ruts and dust and the trip took the 
entire day but no one minded the inconveniences so long as the 
picnic baskets were well filled and "right side up".. 


The home was located about a mile above’ the lake Creek red 
sand stone quarry. The house was rather long and "deep" and was 
built of logs and had windows with small panes in them. The house . 
was always spotlessly clean. I remember the window panes bécause 
at one of the church outings I knocked a ball through one of them 
and besides shattering the glass I spoiled a perfectly lovely 
afternoon's fun and brought hours of worry on myself for as we 
heard the crash Emma Peterson said, "Now you'll catch it." And I 
was sure that I would. I didn't realize that the glass could be 
replaced for a small sum of money. I just knew that I had been 
responsible for breaking something. Glass flew all over and left 
an ugly hole and I had done it and would catch it. I tried to hide, 


but that was no good. There was no more fun left for me that day, 


and whenever I think of the Peterson home I think of that broken 
window pane. There was a spring of cold water back.of the Peterson 
house and after playing ball on the wide green meadows or being 
pushed to breath taking heights in the tall swing | 
pleasure seekers would often refresh themselves 
its bubbling offerings. 


s, the active 
with deep drinks of 


Years later Jimmy "Scotiie" Dawsen, a sheep man bought the 
Peterson place and brought his young Scotch wife from the East to 
live there. She was a nurse, very refined and cultured. ‘his was 


ES 


a new and rather difficult life for her, but she faced it with 
genuine courage and dignity. She did not have much use for the 
beautiful table and bed linen that she brought with her, but she 

got joy wherever she could find it. she reared two lovely daughters, 
Barbara and Lexie, then moved to Provo after "Scottie's death. 

The Dawsen property is now owned by the W.J. Bond family. 


Uncle William 


My earliest memories are about Uncle William and his family. He 
taught me which hand to extend in shaking hands. Even now when I 
need to know my right hand I have to look at it and go through the 
mental experience of stopping in my dish washing to face Uncle Will- 
iam to shake hands with him. He was about the only person ever to 
give me a "nick" name. He called me "Wizzie". We all loved him. He 
was Bhort--of medium complexion and wore a dark beard. He was kind, 
gentle, and thoughtful. 


Aunt Mary's house was full of interesting things. She had fancy ` 
valances of netted lace around her window drapes. She had a prover- 
bial "Parlor", that was sacred for special events like weddings, fun- 
erals and visiting dignitaries. She had a number ‘of choice china 
figures here that I still remember. ES 


One time some church people from Heber came to their house to hold 
a cottage meeting. They brought planks in and put quilts on them 
and made seats all around the dining room. Willie McMillin was there. 
I don't remember anything that was said or done, but the spirit pre- 
sent was uplifting and did something lovely for me. They sang "Do 
What is Right", and whenever I hear that song I seem to be back in 
that home of childhood memories and again I have an uplift. 


Uncle William's son, Dan, was about the age of Jane Ann. He was 
a good looking blond lad. They were great pals. One day while Dan 
was attending school in Heber, a bigger boy knocked him down and kick- 
ed him in the stomach. Dan was never well after that. He just grew 
weaker and weaker and died within a short.time. This cast gloom over 
our family group. Jane Ann was ill with Rheumatism or something of 
the sort at the time of Dan's death. I remember father taking her in 
the sleigh to the top of the foot path from the main road to Uncle 
William's house, then father carried her down to the house to see 
Dan. This was quite a distance. Dan was in the parlor. I saw the- 


china figures that day too. 


Sometimes when we were playing at Aunt Mary's at meal time she 
would get a pan of cold milk-cream and all from the Scullery and give 
us a loaf of lovely home made bread and then we would all sit around 
a long clean board bench on the red flag stone walk which was beaut- 
ifully designed with white clay from the "Clay-hole Hill". We would 
crumb the bread in the milk and have a feast fit 


for hungry boys and 
girls with good appetites. 


Years later when I was returning from the funeral of my brother, 
Rob at Midvale with W. J. Bond and Hazel we saw tongues of flame 


licking up the sides of this old house that had been vacant for some 
time and before our eyes this House of Sacred Memories became. a heap 


of red hot charcoal. Something within me died as I saw the rafters 
and walls fall down. 


Provo, Utah 
July 15, 1955 


I, Elizabeth Foster Lindsay, was born in lleber City, on the 
19th of February, 1881, At Lindsay's Dell, Lake Creek, Wasatch 
County, Utah. I was born at home in a two roomed pioneer house. 
One room was of logs and the other was lumber set upright. My 
grandmother, Christina Howie Lindsay Muir was the midwife. 


My father was Robert Lindsay, oldest son of William Lindsay and 
Christina Howie. Robert Lindsay was born at Gatehead, Ayrshire, Scot- 
land on the 19th of April, 1855. His father was born in Wanlockhead, 
Dumfries, Scotland, 15 May, 1820.  Robert's mother, Christina llowie 
was born in Craighall, Ayrshire, Scotland, 3 July, 1823. Robert was 
a sickly child and was once run over by a heavy coal wagon which al- 
most cost him his life and which gave him much suffering. His chest 
was injured. On 17 October, 1861, his father, William, oldest son of 
Robert Mcyueen Lindsay was killed in a coal mine where he and three of 
his young boys were working. A huge piece of coal fell on him and he 
was crushed to death.. The family had been planning to come to Zion 
and thought this would stop their coming. In 1862 the family came 
across the plains with Homer Duncan's Company and were assigned toa 
wagon driven by John Turner of Heber, so they came right to Heber 
where they remained and built their homes. Years later Robert was 
killed by a falling hay derrick 19 July, 1911, on his farm in Lake 
Creek. 


My mother, Sarah Ann Murdock, was born 2 March, 1853 at "Church 
Pastures" in what is now Davis County, Utah, close to the place where 
the Cudahay Packing Company is located. She was the daughter of Joseph 
Stacy Murdock and Eliza Clark. Joseph S. Murdock was born in Hamilton, 
Madison Co., New York on the 26th of June, 1822.. Eliza Clark was born 
at Herefordshire, England 17th May, 1830. She was married to Joseph S. 
Murdock in polygamy on June 2nd, 1852 in Utah. 


The L.D.5. Church owned cattle, taken in for tithing. Joseph S. 
Murdock knew how to take care of cattle and sheep so Brigham Young sent 
him and his two wives, Elizabeth Hunter and Eliza Clark to Church Past- 
ures" to look after the live stock of the church. ‘They made butter and 
cheese and did all other necessary work at that place for some time. 
The cheese, butter, and meat products were used to help the needy of 
the church. 


‘Iwas blessed in the Heber East Ward, and later baptized by 
Henry McMullin in pring Creek, which is located near the Provo Hiver 
between leber and Midway. Baptism day wis a big day in our lives. For 
months father had been checking me on a catechism of L.D.S. church dates 
and facts. (I still own the book.) 1 was happy to think of becoming 
a church member. All families would take their children to the spacious 


pasture surrounding Spring Creek. Mothers would hang up blankets or 


quilts around willow bushes to serve as dressing rooms for the children 
who were to be baptized. As their turns came they would be immersed in 
the clear, cool water as Christ was by someone having the same authority 
as John the Baptist had. Then they would go with their mothers to be 


~ dried and dressed and would then be confirmed members of The Church of 


Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints. 


John J. Cummings confirmed me a mem- 
ber of the Church. 


As stated before, Father and Uncle William Lindsay had taken up a 
"claim" together. They built their houses rather close together on the 
lower part of the section. Later on they decided it would be better to 
have one house on the upper part of the land to the east. The decision 
had to be made as to which brother would make the move. Father was the 
older and ordinarily would have had first choice, but they decided to 
"draw cuts". ‘they did this and ratier got tne "cut" to make the move. 
So the change was made some time after my birth. When father made the 
move he built a two room log house facing the west. It stood just in 
front of the west porch of the large weather boarded log house now 
standing at Lindsay's Dell. The place is now called the "Bond Ranch". 


The large log house which father had built just back of this two 
roomed log house was not entirely finished when Eliza and Jode were 
married, but they held their wedding reception in it. The couple stood 
on the door step facing the north. They were married by lhomas S. Wat- 
son. Two hundred guests stood or sat on the hill in front of the house. 
Eliza was dressed in a corded tan silk dress with orange blossoms. She 
was a beautiful girl. Long tables were made and put in what is now the 
dining room. Tables extended north and south--1 think there were three 
of them. Most of the food for the wedding had been cooked in the "old 
house" by Maggie Stevenson. lt seemed that we "tip-toed" for a week" 
for fear a cake would fall (in the baking). Merla Bond Wilson still has 
the top of her grandmother Eliza's wedding cake. 


There were some things in my early childhood 1 do not remember, but 


Mother said 1 had gone with the family to Heber and back by ox team. I 


do not remember any oxen on the farm. 


l remember our horses, Norman and 
Charley, Jim, blind Pet 


» Vick, our skinny bugry horse who almost died in 


e 


—the- harness, Dollys my-shiny—buggy-horse,—Hazie,—my—riding-pony, Sport, 


Roland's riding, pony, and Lightning, George's wild riding horse. 


Uncle William's family and ours lived about half a mile apart after 
father built his new house as Lindsay's Dell. There was a little hill 
between the two homes. If one family or the other needed help a child 
would run to the top of "The Little Hill" and give a whoop and a sig- 
nal and in no time there was an answer. When mother and aunt Mary 
visited, each with their knitting, the hostess would escort the visit- 
ing lady to the top of "The Little Hill" and if they reached the top 
in the middle of a choice story they would walk back a way and then : 
back to the top again hoping that the story and the hill top would 
match. If they didn't Sarah and Mary would try it again. As I grew 
older I've had many a laugh about their walks back and forth to the 
"Top of The Little Hill" trying to finish their stories at the right 
place. 


In our home we always had meals on time and served in an orderly 
way--no kitchen snacks, then a dash to a movie or something of the. 
sort. We also had the blessing on the food and night and evening fam- 
ily prayers around the table before we started our meal. Our chairs 
would be turned around and we would kneel in a circle around the table. 
Father would pray or would call on anyone of us as he felt impressed. 
Sometimes I felt that he called on me when I had been extra naughty. 
That would really make me feel humble. Family prayer had an influence 
on me that still remains. 
and then bow in humble prayer with the group all bitterness is driven 
away and a strengthening influence comes into your life that sustains 
you and holds you long after the circle is broken. Its influence is 
lasting. 


My father was a hard worker and a good provider. Hy mother was 
a good manager, a good cook, and a good housekeeper. She could Sew l 
for boys better than for girls. Though we had a little "ready money' 
we hac produce and always had a good living. We had good milk, but- 
ter, cream, bread and vegetables and so fared well at the table.  Fath- 
er thought mother made the best butter in the valley, so he would never 
sell her home made butter for less than twenty-five cents per pound. 
People clamored for her butter. (I still have her butter bowl, print 
and paddle.) Father made a rock milk cellar by the spring to care for 
the milk and cream. How we loved to take a loaf of home made bread 
and go to the cellar, take a pan of rich, cold milk and cream and eat 
bread and milk--great bowls of it! 


in the bins to last for two years. 


‘west side of Main Gtreet near Jeff's Store. 


When you have a little difference in a family 


Powe ec ohves—or—any thim:-etse—father—wouldonck up -some wheat; 
take it to Mark Jeffs and exchange it for what we desired. Father 

would have allowed us to run in debt for things, but mother would say 
"No! In case of sickness if we have to run in debt we'll do so, but 

at no other time. We'll manage somehow." Father fell in line with this 
policy and at the time of his death he owed for a mowing machine, but he 
had enough money in his pocket to pay for that. lle also had wheat enough 


lie was not in debt and we were glad 
of it. 


When weather was favorable we went to Sunday School. Much of the time 
we walked tne three miles to Heber. On ‘Thursdays we attended Fast Meet- 
ing. After the Wasatch stake House was built I went to Primary, which 
was held in the back room. My first teacher was Sister Lee--a little, 
round faced woman with snow white hair and a.sweet, tender manner. She 
taught us many songs such as "I'm not Too Young for God to See." Sister 


Fidelia Jacobs was my next teacher. She was a tall, rather heavy-set 
lady of great ability. | . 


The first Sunday School I can remember was held in the church on the 


They taught us the A B Cs 
Of course, they also told us Bible stories. Patriarch 
John Luke gave me my first Patriarchal blessing when l was just a young 
girl. I always treasured it and thought about it and tried to live up 

to its suggestions. 


from large cards. 


As I grew up I was rather scrawny, but my health was good. I hada 
bad case of measles and suffered some with my eyes afterwards, but tak- 
ing it all in all I've had wonderful health. -1 haven't been much of a 
"heavy weight" when it comes to hard labor, but l can keep going as long 
as the most of them. I did much too much dreaming as I sat on the door 
step of our first home at Lindsay's Dell. As I waited for the folks to 
come home from Heber, I'd watch the sunset and the lingering lights along 
the trees an! shrubs on the Daniel's mountains. "They looked like soldiers 
on their march--I wondered where they were going. lhe bellowing of cows, 
the swoop of the night hawk, the last call of the Mourning Dove, the hoot 
of tne owl, all cast a queer spell over me that 1 still remember. 


On the farm all of us took part in the regular farm work. We milked 
cows, fed pigs, chickens, helped in the hay field, shocked grain, gleaned 
wheat, planted and picked potatoes, picked wild berries for jelly, picked 
currants and pooseberries from our own garden, pulled weeds, sprouted 
potutoes, built fences, herded cows, and in our leisure hours father would 
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peepee uo MOSte ve would Say "If you hear a stranjre sound find out what 


for fossils in clay ledges, or for a picnic while we gathered choke made it. len to one it will be nothin to be alarmed about." One evening 
cherries. Une activity which brought a bit of plessure ws a finish ^ — — when we were living im the vig new house and had the Kitchen in the front 


would grup the sage and the smaller fry would gather it and put it 
into huge piles. At night both families would join in the burning. 
There was much competition to see who would have the highest blaze. 
Often we would roast potatoes in the embers later. In those days 
there were no allowances. 
We had our needs supplied as far as our parents were able to mect 
them. 


After the cows were milked in the morning some one had to drive 
them up toward the Spring where they would feed on the surrounding 
hills for the day. I was always glad to be allowed to go along with 
Jane Ánn or Eunice. We didn't need to hurry back so we would play 


house under the sheltering hawthorns along the spring creek. This 
was a rich time of dreaming and fantasy. I loved it. When the haws 
were ripe we would have wedding feasts under the old trees. We had 


leaf tables, stick guests, flower decorations and luscious haws cut 
in various ways for different kinds of food. ‘hese would disappear 
into hungry mouths if the stick guests failed to appreciate them. 
We built farms and houses and fairy castles. What good times we 
had! I wonder now if mother worried about us. When mother would 
go with us to weed the garden or sprout potatoes it was not work, 
it was fun. She had nimble fingers and was full of stories and 
fun. She would tell us of her childhood days and we never tired of 
hearing her tell of grandma and grandpa Murdock and their Indian 
experiences. She even. remembered seeing a bear on their trip to 
Carson, Nevada when she was a little girl. None of us slipped away 
from the job if mother was with us. We enjoyed her too much. 


Before Easter time we picked up the habit some where of hiding 
Easter eggs. Each one of us would hurry at night to find some eggs 
to put away in a secret place to be brought in on Easter morning. 
If one of us found the hiding place of one of the others he might 
take all those eggs and add to his own collection. Mother some- 
times had trouble getting enough eggs for cooking purposes during 
this hiding period. Rob and Jane Ann were generally the leaders 
in this contest. They would have dozens of eggs and no one could 
ever find their cache. l 


Mother always tried to teach us not to be afraid. ler example 


We all did our part and were glad to do it. 


room, mother was ill. l was mixing bread on the table by the big vindov. 
everything was very quiet. ‘The blind was not drawn. Suddenly a very loud 
rap came on the window just in front.of me. I was terrified. I ran in 

to mother and almost jumped in her bed. she told me to go right outside 
and find out what had hit the window. 1 went to the door and poked my 
nose out and went back to mother and said 1 couldn't see anything. She 
said firmly "You go outside and walk all around the house and look in 
every corner." I went and this time 1 found Roland just around the corner 
laughing till he was weak. lle had seen me.by the vindow'and had crept up 


to give me a scare after he had put his pony in the Pasture. l felt like 
hammering him. 


Mother had a large wooden box with a curtain around it in which she 
kept her treasures. There was no lock ón the box, but not one of us child- 
ren would ever think of lifting the lid unless mother was there. Often 
on rainy days we would all gather around the box and mother would open 
it and show us different "keep. sakes" and tell us their story. There was 
a paisley shawl that had belonged to Grandpa Murdock's sister Betsy Green; 
another shawl and lace cap that been worn by Brandpa's mother Sally Stacy; 
an A D C book of long ago; a tiny blue toy wagon that my little brother 
had played with as he tagged along after father, and whose death nearly 
broke fathers heart. (1 still own the cap, shawl, book and wagon. There 
were also four little tiny rolls of cloth containing bits of the burial 
clothing of Willie, Archie, Niffy and Sadie. In those days the sewing 
was done for the dead in the home. As mother unrolled these sacred bun- 
dles, each about two inches long, she would show each piece--''Now this 
lace was on Sadies petticoat, etc." She would do it all tenderly, but 
with no weeping. As I grew older I'm glad she did it in just that way. 


Parents and doctors know much more about caring for children these 
days and so infant mortality is lower. 


J à ^ Hy parents lost four of their 
children in their very youthful yesrs,. I heard about Willie and Archie. 


Mother would show us a tiny blue toy wagon belonging to Willie who used 
to tag father wherever he went. She told us how father gave up playing 
his violin after Willie's death. He would seldom touch it. When she 
opened Niffy's roll she would tell us that she was glad to see him at 
rest--he had suffered so long. Once 1 heard nother make a little conm- 
plaint about father having us go on picking the wild oats from the wheat 
that was to be planted even the evening after Niffy's funeral. We would 
rour a bucket full of wheat on the kitchen table and pick out the oats. 


I don't think father did it for 
but to lose himself and cover up his feelinys in work. I read his 
diary about his feelinys and that of the children after one of the 
babies had died and I'm sure I am right. 


When new babies were due to arrive in our family we were not not- 
ified as children are today. Some things were kept as sacred and 
had a surprise element in them. Mother or Eliza would do secret. 
sewing that would be covered from prying eyes. One October morning 
father told us all to get ready to go to the potato field on Lake 
Creek. Eliza had our lunch pac«ed. We all piled into the wagon and 
away we went. Father hurriedly plowed a few rows of potatoes, left 
the sacks and buckets for us and told us to wait till he came for us. 
He went away in a great rush. Rob directed us. He built a fire to 
roast potatoes to go with our lunch later on. Then we picked the 
rows of potatoes which had been plowed for us and put them into the 
sacke. lt didn't take us very long to do our work as there were 
many hands. We played games until Rob said the potatoes were baked 
then we enjoyed a wonderful feast. What is better than home made 
butter on piping hot roasted potatoes, especially when you have. 
youthful hunger as a sauce? A few ashes just adds to the taste. 
we rested and waded in the warm pools of water along Lake Creek, 
and as the evening shadows began to fall father returned. He helped 
pile us and the potatoes into the wagon and we went home. .We were 
ushered into mother's bedroom. Mother was in bed and beside her a 
little bundle in a soft blanket. A little fat, pink-faced baby girl 
so plump that her eyes could not open--what a lovely surprise! How 
we loved her! And how much we loved mother for her lovely gift to 
the family. This was Loranda Mabel Lindsay. Every new baby was wel- 
come and came as a happy surprise as far as the children were concerned. 


We children loved to play in the snow. We liked to lie down to 
make our images in the soft snow in late afternoons. Once Jane Ann, 
Eunice and I were playing thus in the orchard and mother called us, 
telling us to stop or we would be wet and get Sick. e went right on 
playing just the same. Mother called again and promised a tanning if 
we didn't stop. We didn't stop so before we went into the house Jane 
Ann, who always thought of queer things to do, took. Eunice and ne to 
the stackyard and stuffed the back of our clothes with straw. She then 
put a board up her back and we went to the house. Hother had her tan- 
ning ning stick ready and gave Jane Ann--always the ring leader--a 
whack on the back. When she heard the thud on the board she had to 
laugh. And that ended our tanning. When she saw how our little legs 


selves enough. 


. especially when our parents were away. 


say's Dell and as the spring water ran across the road there most sheep 

men, lumber men, or Indians would stop to refresh themselves in the shade 
of the trees and get a drink of cool sparkling spring water. 
Mamie, the oldest of each family, were very much, afraid of Indians so 
after the parents would leave our two leaders would often take us into 
the cedars on "Lindsay Hill" or into the shady 
ture to play until the parents came home. Une 
her to bake the bread, so we were by ourselves 
very quiet. We heard a loud rap at the door. 


| straw she thought Eunice and l had punished our- 


Unce we were playing prisoner with my brother, George C. Lindsay. Jai 


Ann, munice anu l were the enemies who had captured Georye and were forci 
him to drag heavy log chains up the hill toward the granery. We had put 
these chains around his neck and they were dragging down behind. We were 
Egoading him and forcing him to drag these chains up hill. We thougiut he: 
was doing a good job of staggering when one of us noticed that his face 


was turning black. He was nearly choked to death. Were we scared! No 
more prisoners for us! 


Another time we were playing funeral. I was the corpse. 1 was laid 


out in a deep wooden box that was too short for me. 1 had all mothers 
starched doilies and crocheted "tidies" over me 


like. Whether it was the cramped position, the 
dead so long or the lack of air I don't know, but i fainted. ‘Then there 


was real emotion. The next thing I knew all my burial finery was soaked 
with water and the children were rea 
again. 


to make me look death- 
emotional strain of being 


lly crying and shaking me into life 


In those days people all went to funerals and took their children. 


The mourners all dressed in black and put on a good show. Self control 
was considered a sign of lack of love for the departed. 

all night with the corpse, which was ghastly after the fa 
of salt petre for two or three days. ‘People were not put in outer vaults 
just a wooden box outside the coffin. 
to hear the rocks and sod drop down on the wooden boards, and the child- 
ren watched to see how their elders would react to tnose deadening sounds 


Ho wonder children dramatized such scenes, and were afraid of death and 
the dark. . 


People sat up 
cial saturation 


Then at the grave everyone waited 


ihe children from the two families played together much of tne time, 
The highway went right by Lind- 


Eliza and 


willow groves in our pas- 
time Mamie's mother left 
with Eliza. We were all 
We opened it cautiously 


oN 


. and there stood a_woman_with_a—white—paste-like—face-with drooping 
eyes and mouth. I was terrified and screamed and clung to Eliza. 
So did the other children. Eliza hastened to pull the ghastly face 
from the woman and disclosed Namie nearly suffocated with her dough 
mask and laughter. We learned later that Eliza and Mamie had plan- 
ned the scare. 


Eliza was always afraid, but no Indians, tramps nor land jumpers 
ever injured us in any way. Many Indians came begying for bread and 
many camped in our fields. We children weze more curious than afraid, 
all except Eliza. Uften at night the Indians, returning to the Uintah 
Reservation from Heber would go by our place Screaming and yelling in 
a frightening way. They would be drunk and at that time they were re- 
ally dangerous. Once in awhile we would hear shots from a pistol as 
they rode by on their galloping horses. We heard many Indian stories 
which kept us plenty scared. I remember Uncle Andrew and his pal 
were herding their cows. The two boys were hiding in a ditch near by 
and they saw the Indians shoot one of their own men to death after 
tieing him toa tree... His head dropped to one side and the children 
could see that he was dead. such stories which had happened earlier 
in Heber history kept alertness „nd a certain amount of caution and 
fear alive in us. 


Father used to quarry red sandstone from the rock quarry two miles 
east of Heber. The "Buffalo Trails" were part of this quarry. Once 
I had to go alone to take his dinner to him. That was a long way for 
a little girl to go along the dusty road, then through the sage brush 
to the pit where father was working. Probably that is why I remember 
it. Just as I reached the depression and looked in, father hit his 
finger with the heavy sledge hammer and took the nail off. ihe blood 
poured out, but father just shook his hand vigorously and went on 
working. He didn't even say a swear word. 


Sunday did not creep upon us unawares in those days. We: looked 
foreward to it and planned and worked for it. Saturday, chips.were 
gathered and wood(mostly scrub oak) was brought in and piled neatly 
in the wood box back of the kitchen stove. The wash boiler was filled 
with water from the well or from the spring creek that ran some dis- 
tance from the house and down a little hill--south of the house. The 
wooden tub was placed beside the stove. A cloth of some sort was 
thrown over some kitchen chairs to form a nice warm private bath room 
beside the cook stove. Before any activity here began, however, each 
person old enough to be responsible had already polished his shoes 


until tney were shining like a tin mirror. 
ally soot from the bottom of the stove liij moistened with milk with a 

bit of sugar added. Energetic brushing followed the application of the 
polish and the resulting shine depended on the energy. put on the brush 
handle. ‘Ihe stockings, all properly mended, were put in the shoes and 

a whole line of Sparkling foot wear Stood along the wall with, heels back 
waiting to step out for Sunday. Petticoats, dresses and pants were hang- 


ing over each pair of shoes. . No time to mend, hunt, bathe or polish on 
the Sabbath. 


lhe polish used was gener- 
p ^ 


Then came the cleansing rites--youngest first--mother or ‘sister had 
to help. The only consolation for those who had to wait or bathe in 
thrice used water was saying: "The first the worst, 
the last the best of all the gome." 


putting hot water in the tub: She always poured cold water in first to 
avoid accidents. She was the one to decide when the tub had to be empt- 
led and an entire fresh start made. lt was a joyous feeling to be able 
to start with clean water. Bathing by a.hot iron stove in a tub of 

Soapy water is no place to make a fuss. No matter whether you like the 
regulations or not, you just can't fume about it. You can't fuss witnout 
gesticulating or moving some part of your body, and a hot stove and bare 
skin have only to come together once to teach their lesson. One Skid in 
a tub of soap suas brings you on humble knees before the voice of author- 


ity. You meekly accept decrees of tnose in charge of this cleansing 
process--THE WEEKLY BATH! 


tne second the same, 
Mother was always very careful in 


Father's violin in a tan figured cotton sack was a choice belonging 
of early days. It had belonged to his father and when the family left 
Scotland, grandma would not ‘leave it behind. when they were crossing 
the plains she was told that there "as no place for the violin, but she 
said, "I'll take it if I have to carry it in my arms all the way." 
Father used to play it for us once in a shile, but mother said tnat for 
a long time after my brother, willie's death he would’ not touch.the 
violin which Willie had loved so much. This violin was later given to 


George, then to Esther, wno passed it on to Theo and Lois Anderson's 
daughter, Jean. : 


The new house at Lindsay's Dell was built by some Swedish fellow 
father hired to do the work. They Slept in the lo; granery which still 
stands on rock "stilts" on the hill. The lor house is well built. 

Wooden pegs fasten all the logs together. weather boarding over tne logs 
adds strength and warmth. Ihe house was roomy ana comfortable, but the 
waler was not installed until quite some time after father's death, al- 
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things before we had even seen tnem. The farm house now, 1955, has 
three upstairs bedrooms with clothes closets, one bedroom down- 
stairs, a large living room, a dining, room, a kitchen and a bath. 
Father would have been delighted with the new improvements. Ie had 
also planned for a furnace for heating. i 


Once while the Swedish men were working on our new house, we 
children were peeping into their sleeping quarters in the top of the 
granary and we saw some smoking tobacco there. I have never been 
able to understand what gave Jane Ann the idea, but she took a nar- 
row piece of a fresh new shingle and cut notches in it all the way 
down. Then she filled these notches with this smoking tobacco. 

She, herself, had been in a dentists chair. None of the others had 
had that enlightening experience. So she said she would be the den- 
tist. She-had me sit down on a box for the dentist's chair and put 
my head back and open my mouth. I did as I was told. She put the 
tobacco-laden shingle strip in my mouth and blew the contents into 
my throat. Of course I was choked nearly to death. I swallowed 
enough of the stuff to make me sick at my stomach, too. If ever 

you saw a frightened girl it was Jane Ann. I was so white that she 
sent Eunice to the house for mother's sunbonnet. She put that on 

me and led me around all day with it on. She wouldn't even let me 
take it off when the sun went down. I remember we were in the cor- 
ral at milking time and the boys asked what was wronyz, and still she 
would not let me take the bonnet off nor tell what had happened. 
Mother used to blow "golden seal" down our throats when we had sore 
throat. Whether that is where she got the idea I will never know, 
but I was a sick girl for some time, I know that. | 


Mother's youngest sister, zsther Murdock, had a marked influence. 
on my life. She was my ideal of kindness and genuine goodness. She 
took good care of grandmother, zliza Murdock, and of grandfather and 
of Frank and Ed and Ab, whose mother was dead. She would go to the 
store with us children to help us buy our shoes when mother couldn't 
go. She would look after us when the weather was bad and we needed 
to stay in town over night to be at school in the morning. She help- 
ed mother sew and do many other things. Once she made me a dress-- 
the prettiest one l ever had. It was brown brilliantine, left over 
from grandma's dress. lt was trimmed with gold colored plush. My, 
how I loved that dress! l 


Grandpa Murdock wa 


S a member of the Hi-f Council and at Conference 
time he would sit on 


the "stand" facing the audience. Everyone could 
see him. One time he came rushiny into grandma's kitchen and said he 
was late for vonference. lle washed his hands and was dashing out of 
the front door for church when Aunt Esther grabbed him by the coat col- 
lar and literally dragged him back into the house and cleaned him up 


and combed his heavy gray hair and sent him off to Conference still fum- 
ing, but very neat and respectable looking. 


During watering season it was a custom of grandfather's to ride to 
his hayland on an old mare. His legs were thin and the air would whip 
his pant legs so he would tie a String around each leg. He seldom had 
strings of the same color. This morning he had a white one on one leg 
and a red one on the other. Aunt Esther hàd to snip these off before 
he could put on his "Sunday Pants." I could not understand why grandpa 
generally had different colored Strings on his légs. After years I 
remembered that grandma had her carpet rap balls on a chest near her 
bedroom door. Now I know that grandpa would just reach in and break 


off a string as he needed one. If the color was green or yellow it did- 
n't matter to grandpa. 


Aunt Esther didn't marry as early as some girls did at that time. I 
liked her for that. She finally married George 6. Lindsay of Park City. 
He was my father's cousin. Her first child was a girl whom she named 
Eliza after her mother. ‘The summer she was expecting another baby, I 
went to Park City (empire Canyon) awhile to stay with her and to keep her 
company and to care for little Eliza. Aunt Esther felt miserable and I 
didn't feel that she was too happy. I decided that if. a grand woman like 
Aunt Esther didn't deserve the greatest happiness in life, then why bot- 
her going into matrimony. She used to tell me that if anything happened 
that she didn't get well she didn't want George's mother to take Little 
Eliza. While at Park City 1 used to visit Aunt Mary Murdock who had been 
a pal of Aunt Esther and who had married George Murry,.a miner. ` They 
lived in Ontario Canyon. Their house was clean and cool. I used to comb 
Aunt Mary's long auburn hair till she would fall asleep. She couldn't 
even wash a dish while her husband was on night shift for fear of waking 
him. She had to tip.toe around and talk in subdued whispers all the time. 
l didn't like that either. 1 wanted to shout to sce what would happen. 


Aunt Hary had several children later. l don't know what she did when 
they cried. 


were buried in the same casket. Her little boy was cuddled in her arms, _ — 


but Little Eliza went to live.with George's mother though grandma, 
mother and Aunt Sina all wanted to take her. In later years she went 
to Canada with Lizzie Pryde and married ------- | -------. ohe had 
two boys, probably more. She died in Canada. 


Aunt Esther was buried in the Heber City Cemetary. For years her 
grave was unmarked. ‘Then I painted over a red sandstone marker that 
father had made for little Don cdler, but when a new one was put up 
for Don, father helped me fix the sandstone one for Aunt esther. It 
is still, 1955, marking the resting place of this wonderful woman 
aud her little son. 


aeeevesneaeaereaererrerereeveereereereereeee 


Elizabeth F. Lindsay died in Provo, Utah on January 6th, 1958, 
and is buried in the Heber City Cemetary. ‘This history is taken 
from many hand writte: pages, and depicts in a most interesting 
way her life and that of others. 


